BIOLOGY
How animals and plants arrived in the Arctic at all is
a question which just at this time is especially occupying
the minds of biologists. Did they come recently, or have
they been able to maintain their existence there for
millions of years? Were they able to survive the great
glacial period when ice extended much farther than it
does now, and covered a great part of northern Europe?
Scientists of widely different lines of research are now
spending much of their time in the Arctic in trying to
solve this problem.
The question seems most easily answered by consider-
ing the birds, for we know that they can fly long dis-
tances, and we see how they leave these regions every
autumn and seek the south. But how far do they fly, and
where do they live in winter?
While we have a comparatively thorough knowledge
of the general habits of these birds, and are familiar with
their nests and the conditions in which the young are
reared, there are surprisingly few zoologists who can
recognise a bird in flight, and it is with its very nature as
a flying creature that the most interesting problems are
connected, only a few of which have been examined and
explained. Until the middle of the nineteenth century
the knowledge of these things had not progressed much
since Aristotle put forward his theories about the migra-
tion of birds. Individual scientists still held to the theory
of the swallows5 winter quarters under water, in fens
and other places impossible to investigate.
Mortensen, a Dane, introduced positive methods of
research. He marked the birds with a ring round one
in